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THE  DEAF-BLIND  CHILD:  EDUCATIONAL  TRAINING  OR  CUSTODIAL  CARE 


By:  Edward  J.  Waterhouse 

The  definition  of  a  deaf-blind  child  in  most  countries  offer¬ 
ing  services  for  such  children  is  very  wide.  Consequently  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  suggest  programs  without  some  reference  to  the 
degree  of  each  and  every  handicap  a  child  may  have. 

In  the  United  States  a  child  who  has  both  visual  and  auditory 
handicaps  which  inhibit  his  ability  to  profit  from  the  usual  programs 
offered  to  the  deaf  or  to  the  blind  is  classified  as  educationally 
deaf-blind.  This  definition  has  some  legal  sanction  since  it  is 
written  into  the  guidelines  used  by  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa¬ 
tion  and  Welfare  in  Washington,  D.C.  in  carrying  outaparts  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary -Education  Act  dealing  with  deaf-blind  chil¬ 
dren.  Note  that  no  reference  is  made  in  the  definition  to  the 
mentality  of  the  child. 

The  phrase  "each  and  every  handicap  a  child  may  have"  was  used 
deliberately  above  for  while  every  deaf-blind  child  clearly  has  two 
handicaps,  a  large  percentage,  probably  more  than  half  of  them,  have 
at  least  a  third  defect.  Most  common  is  mental  retardation  which  can 
range  all  the  way  from  insignificant  to  extreme. 

Clearly  the  children  at  the  lower  end  of  the  mental  range  need 
custodial  care  and  are  incapable  of  profiting  from  any  but  the  sim¬ 
plest  aids  to  survival:  food,  shelter  and  good  health  care.  For  them 
there  is  no  choice. 

But  not  all  deaf-blind  children  are  educationally  inadequate, 
and  so  the  problem  resolves  itself  into  determining  which  of  them 
can  or  should  be  educated,  and  what  sort  of  education  whould  be  pro¬ 
vided.  Although  considerable  progress  has  been  made  in  the  evaluation 
of  pre-school  deaf-blind  children,  it  is  not  always  possible  to  predict, 
with  accuracy  how  a  child  will  progress  in  school.  ^ 

As  a  child  approaches  school  age,  some  attempt  should  be  made 
to  provide  him  with  experiences  that  will  encourage  his  development 
and  provide  his  teachers  with  clues  as  to  his  educability.  His  re¬ 
actions  to  group  activity  have  great  significance.  It  may  take  a 
number  of  months,  or  even  several  years,  of  diagnostic  teaching  on  a 
pre-school  level  to  reach  valid  conclusions. 

The  decision  to  place  a  deaf-blind  child  in  an  essentially 
custodial  situation  is  likely  to  be  a  terminal  one.  The  obstacles  to 
normal  development  which  a  combination  of  visual  and  auditory  handicaps 
create  are  not  likely  to  be  broken  down  from  the  inside.  The  child 
needs  continual  encouragement  and  stimulation  or  he  will  stagnate  and 
deteriorate.  Consequently  such  a  decision  should  only  be  mSde  when  all 
the  factors  in  a  child's  life  are  weighed. 
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The  family,  of  course,  can  provide  the  best  environment  for  a 
deaf-blind  child's  growth  during  the  pre-school  years.  Not  every 
family,  however,  can  succeed  in  opening  up  meaningful  channels  of 
communication  with  a  seriously  handicapped  child.  Some  do  not  have 
the  emotional  stamina  to  contend  with  such  a  serious  problem.  A  pre¬ 
school  program  should  involve  all  members  of  the  family  as  far  as 
the  classroom.  If  the  joint  efforts  of  family  and  skilled  teachers 
fail  to  produce  meaningful  results,  then  the  choice  of  a  custodial 
program  is  likely  to  be  the  right  one. 

Families  should  be  h  lped  to  accept  such  a  decision,  not  only 
for  the  child  himself,  but  for  the  family.  The  burden  of  an  untrained 
deaf-blind  child  can  have  harmful  effects  on  other  children  as  well 
as  parents. 

Some  custodial  institutions  do  attempt  training  programs  for 
deaf-blind  children  in  their  care.  Insofar  as  they  add  to  the  comfort 
and  happiness  of  the  children,  they  are  most  commendable.  Progress, 
however,  is  likely  to  be  minimal  and  not  lead  to  a  re-emergence  into 
society  by  the  child.  A  certain  degree  of  self-care  and  ability  to 
join  in  group  activities  can  undoubtedly  enrich  both  child  and  adult 
even  though  the  security  of  institutional  life  is  needed. 

The  Educated  Deaf-Blind 


There  are  enough  highly  successful  deaf-blind  men  and  women  in 
the  world  to  demonstrate  the  value  of  good  education.  Perhaps  only  one 
example  would  be  enough  to  prove  the  case  and  Helen  Keller  could  be 
that  one.  However,  while  Helen  Keller  was  unique  and  unmatched  in 
many  ways,  there  are  men  and  women  today  who  were  totally  deaf  and 
blind  throughout  their  school  days  and  who  are  now  self-supporting 
citizens.  A  few  have  college  degrees. ^ 

What  kind  of  education  has  enabled  them  to  overcome  their  handi¬ 
caps  to  such  a  degree?  Instructional  programs,  of  course,  have  varied 
from  time  to  time  and  from  school  to  school,  but  certain  elements  have 
been  common  to  them  all.  Among  these,  individual  instruction  had  a 
high  place.  Whether  instruction  is  in  a  literary  subject,  physical  ed¬ 
ucation,  arts  and  crafts,  or  daily  living  skills,  the  entire  attention 
of  a  trained  teacher  or  child  care  worker  is  needed  over  many  years. 

Less  obvious,  but  almost  equally  important  to  the  program,  is  a 
need  for  careful  planning  with  a  streamlined  curriculum  to  conserve  time. 
Some  have  estimated  that  it  takes  at  least  ten  times  as  long  as  normal 
for  a  deaf-blind  pupil  to  grasp  a  new  concept,  and  he  doesn't  have  ten 
times  as  long  as  many  school  years  to  compensate.  Planning  a  curriculum 
to  include  the  essentials  with  only  such  "frills"  as  are  needed  for 
motivational  purposes  is  a  highly  skilled  craft. 

Permeating  the  entire  educational  process  is  the  overriding 
necessity  of  producing  a  young  member  of  society  and  not  a  lonely 
isolated  creature.  The  loneliness  of  the  deaf-blind  can  be  a  terrible 
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burden.  The  burden  of  ignorance  is  light  in  comparison.  However,  both 
burdens  need  lifting  to  the  greatest  extent  possible  and  except  for  the 
most  retarded,  much  can  be  done  for  deaf-blind  children  in  both  respects. 

The  Big  Choice 


The  big  choice  facing  every  educable  deaf-blind  child  is  whether 
he  shall  eventually  be  a  member  of  society  at  large  or  of  a  small  sub¬ 
group  of  society  found  in  a  sheltered  setting.  If  each  young  pupil  is 
to  be  given  a  chance  to  choose  for  himself  the  society  in  which  he  pre¬ 
fers  to  live,  the  most  thorough  education  is  necessary.  He  cannot  make 
a  wise  decision  until  he  experiences  the  rewards  of  varied  social  con¬ 
tacts  and  the  price  he  must  be  prepared  to  pay  to  attain  them. 

Communication 


Communication  is,  of  course,  the  obstacle.  Social  experience  is 
limited  to  a  great  degree  by  the  communication  skills  a  person  acquires. 

It  is  comparatively  simple  to  communicate  by  the  manual  alphabet  with 
hearing  people  who  have  master edhthis  skill.  One  can  normally  expect  that 
family,  professional  workers,  and  a  few  friends  will  take  the  trouble  to 
cooperate,  but  a  life  restricted  to  direct  communication  with  a  few  may 
not  satisfy  a  young  man  and  woman  facing  the  long  years  of  adulthood. 

It  is  a  significant  fact  that  all  the  successful  deaf-blind  men 
and  women  known  to  us  in  the  United  States  have  remarkably  good  speech. 
Three  of  them  address  public  gatherings  as  part  of  their  occupations. 

Some  arenoted  for  their  skill  in  relating  anecdotes  and  jokes.  They 
make  speech  seem  easy,  but  their  skills  have  been  acquired  through  in¬ 
tensive  study  and  practice  over  a  number  of  years.  Their  skills  have 
been  acquired  at  a  great  price. ^ 

Helen  Keller  frequently  stated  that  her  biggest  disappointment 
was  heriinability  to  speak  so  that  everyone  could  understand  her  easily. 
Helen  was  one  of  the  most  fortunate  deaf-blind  persons.  She  had  a 
personality  that  overcame  communication  barriers  to  a  degree  few  people 
could  emulate.  She  was  doubly  blessed  in  the  life-long  devotion  of 
teacher,  Anne  Sullivan  and  companion,  Polly  Thomsom. 

We,  as  educators,  are  unlikely  to  encounter  a  Keller,  a  Sullivan, 
or  a  Thomson.  All  we  can  do  is  provide  each  pupil  we  have  with  the 
best  and  most  varied  communication  skills  knowing  that  on  our  success 
in  this  regard  his  ultimate  role  in  society  will  largely  depend. 

The  decision  to  offer  a  deaf-blind  child  an  education,  therefore, 
has  to  be  made  in  full  recognition  of  what  it  might  involve  if  it  is  to 
be  successful.  It  is  also  to  be  recognized  at  the  outset  that  a  child 
may  fail  and  have  to  be  transferred  to  a  custodial  situation  during  his 
school  years,  or  that  the  end  result  might  not  be  a  wholly  self-supporting 
man  or  woman.  Moreover,  some  form  of  security  may  be  needed  even  though 
the  deaf-blind  adult  is  employed  and  financially  independent. 
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Few  among  the  deaf-blind  are  fortunate  enough  to  be  happily  married. 
Few  of  them  have  found  companions  or  associates  who  enable  them  to  func¬ 
tion  at  their  maximum  potential.  Even  so,  in  spite  of  all  frustrations, 
the  lives  of  well  educated  deaf-blind  men  and  women,  whether  they  live 
in  hostels  or  their  own  homes,  are  richly  rewarding  ones  and  an  inspira¬ 
tion  to  their  friends. 

These  educational  programs,  lasting  as  they  frequently  do  for 
up  to  twenty  years,  are  costly.  So  is  custodial  care  for  a  whole 
lifetime.  This  paper  makes  no  attempt  to  compare  the  two.  It  does, 
however,  make  the  strongest  possible  plea  that  financial  considera¬ 
tions  not  be  allowed  to  determine  the  life  of  a  deaf-blind  girl  and 
boy.  The  special  needs  of  the  deaf-blind  have  been  recognized  recently 
in  the  United  States  by  legislation  during  President  Johnson's  admin¬ 
istration  which  offers  financial  support  to  agencies  providing  the  deaf- 
blind  with  educational  services.  Other  countries  should  be  encouraged 
to  make  similar  provisions.  The  programs  are  very  costly  and  cannot 
easily  be  borne  by  local  communities. 

Conclusion 


Educating  the  deaf-blind  child  is  an  arduous,  expensive,  and 
somewhat  uncertain  endeavor.  Many  children  with  these  two  handicaps 
cannot  profit  from  schooling,  but  every  effort  should  be  made  to  select 
the  right  program  for  each  child,  and  to  spare  neither  effort  nor 
money  in  making  it  succeed* 
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Footnotes 


1.  The  Deaf-Blind  "Rubella"  Child.  Gertrude  Stenquist  and 
Nan  Robbins,  Perkins  School  for  the  Blind, 

2.  A  Program  for  Pre-Verbal  Deaf-Blind  Children,  Khogendra 
N.  Das,  Proceedings  of  Fourth  International  Conference  on  Deaf-Blind 
Children,  Perkins  School  for  the  Blind,  August  1971. 

3.  THE  LANTERN,  Perkins  School  for  the  Blind,  March  1966  and 
June  1966.  A  Report  on  the  Anne  Sullivan  Centennial  Communication, 
Perkins,  April  1967. 

4*  Possible  Guidelines  for  Choice  Between  Oral  and  Manual 
Instruction  for  Individual  Deaf-Blind  Children.  Nan  Robbins, 
Proceedings,  ibid. 
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